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'ABSTRACT • 

The purpdse of the West Virginia Special N NeedS 
Project was to' learn more about how t g work effectively' with 
low-income, rural, nonf arm groups. Three test cosauni ties without. \ 
previous experience with Extension activities were selected.. These 
'test conmunities were surveyed to provide inforsmtioh.abdut the 
communities and their residents that could bg used for subsequent 
progras planning. Information was collected in- the following areas: 
locational characteristics of the coraunities, population structure 
i by sex and age, educational attainment, employment, income, and 
'existence of .community in the 3 areas. Programs in early childhood 
education, health, recreation, and dokmunity development were 
introduced. The major conclusion of this evaluation study was that 
the project was jauccessf ul to the extent that it demonstrated that 
organisational structure* can be created, new services delivered, and 
educational work can be Carried on by. Extension in low-income rural 
communities, same guidelines for future program^ • were suggested. 
Examples of interview schedules and .suggested activities were 
presented in the appendixes. (PS) . • ' 
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PREFACE 



•• In 1964, West Virginia University’s Center for Appalachian 
Studies and Development began a five yeah pilot project to explore * 
techniques, for working with ditadvantaged families in rural areas. 
The principal goal of the project was the ’development of new and 
modified university extension programs, aimed at providing, 
educational experiences for rural, low-income, nonfarm families. It *• 
was the hope of those responsible for the project that through, 
experience with new approaches to educationgl work with* the 
disadvantaged, (he capability of university extension to contribute to 
the improvement of the quality of living among the rural poor would 
be increased significantly. 

, As the term, "quality of living” implies, the concern was to 
develop ways of contributing to the welfare of the disadvantaged in a 
broader than economic sense.. Although a major focus was the need 
to help alleviate economic poverty, efforts were guided as well by 
concern with ways* of life which, exclusive of economic factors, 
seemed to blunt the potentiality for fullest human development 
among thp residents of low-income* rural communities. 

The climate of national* concern with the problems of poverty 
which existed in the early 1960‘s and continued. throughout much of 
the decade was apparently a factor of consider ml^influence in the 
development of the project. The existence of poverty in Appalachia, 
and in West Virginia in 'particular, had received national attention 
during J[ohn F. Kempdy’s 1960 presidential primary campaign, and 
the beginnings of’ an area redevelopment approach to Appalachia’s 
problems had already been launched by the time-t he proj e c t- was 
started. It was, thus, both timely and appropriate that the Center for 
Appalachian Studies and Development should have been concerned 
with developing the potential of university extension to deal with 
poverty. 

The nature of the governmental programs emerging in the 1960’s 
to combat poverty wis also of apparent influence in the philosophy 
and design of the West Virginia pijot project. Some .of these 
programs, such as the Appalachian Regional Commission’s, were 
developed to assist regions; some, such as the Office of Economic 
Opportunity’s Community Action Program, were built around 
community change; and others, such as in education, training, and 
retraining, were designed to assist individuals. . 

The full range of these, programs was aimed to effect changes in 
individuals, the iyittitutions which existed to serve them, and the 
structure of opportunities available in the economy. However,' the 
major thrast seemed to emphasize clearly the necessity of facilitating 
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changes in disadvantaged people so that they might make mori 
ade<|uate adaptations to the .demands, of the social and economic 
system. ' e 

• Thus, programming to combat poverty at the time this project 
was initiated seemed to center on an educational strategy rather than 
on a strategy stressing job creation or other major system changes. 
The West Virginia project was consistent with the dominant 
educational emphasis of the time. As ft evolved, it came to emphasize 
ways of helping to initiate positive changes in disadvantaged 
individuals. * . 

Financial support for the project was furnished by the Federal 
Extension Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture under the 
terms of a "special needs” grant. A substantial contribution of 
resources to the project was also made by the Center for Appalachian 
Studies and Development. By design, the amount of financial support 
made available was held to a minimum, so that if the project proved 
to be successful it could be easily adapted to similar communities in 
West Virginia and other states and could become an integral part of 
Extension's role. 

The j>resent volume, a description and evaluation of the West 
Virginia 9 pilot project, is an outgrowth of an evaluation study 
conducted by the Social and Behavioral Research Program, Office of 
Research and Development, Appalachian Center, West Virginia 
University. As a record of the experiences of the project, it is focused 
on the problems and shortcomings of the project as well as its 
accomplishments. ‘ 

The evaluation effort itself was begun in the fall of 1968 when 
the project was in its fifth and final year. An evaluation not integral 
with a project from the beginning necessarily faces limitations, in that 
data which should have been collected will not exist and cannot be 
collected after the fact. This study is no exception. However, the 
administrators of the pilot jftroject were awar^from the beginning of 
the need to preserve a record of project experience, so special efforts 
were made to maintain a comprehensive staff reporting procedure. 
Thus, complete access to data from several project surveys, project 
records, and periodic and annual reports, along Vvith the cooperation 
of the project staff in submitting to in-depth interviews, provided a 
sustantial resource of information. At the same time, limitations which 
the evaluation team faced by not being involved in the project from 
the beginning may Ji ave been offset somewhat by an objectivity * 
which would have been more difficult to achieve if the evaluation 
team had b$en more closely identified with the project staff. 

It is the aim of this volume to provide a basis of information 
upon which university extension and other organizations and 
programs concerned with rural problems might build in their 
attempts to further develop effective approaches to assistance of the 
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rural disadvantaged. In this effort, the authors (who served as the 
evaluation team) felt it necessary to include not only a description 
and assessment of the project as designed, but also a critical 
discussion of the strengths and limitations of the project's strategy, as 
compared to other possible strategies, for providing assistance to the 
disadvantaged. * 

Chapters One and Two present the background of the project; 
Chapters Three through Six describe the project's major components; 
Chapter Seven analyzes the achievements and problems of the 
project as it was designed; and Chapters Eight and Nine explore in a 
more general waiy strategies for work with the rural poor and 
guidelines for future programs. ^ 

Many people helped to make this study possible. Dean B. L. 
Coffindaffer and Associate Dean Ronald L. Stump of the 
Appalachian Center gave full support to the evaluation, as did Dr.* 
Raymond Scott of the Federal Extension Service. Vice President 
Ernest J. Nesius of West Virginia University, instrumental in 
initiating the project, helped in a variety of ways. Beatrice A. 
Judkins, Program Leader, Home Economics, Federal Extension 
Service, cooperated with the authors throughout* the evaluation study. 

* , The authors are especially grateful to the following former and 
present staff members of West Virginia University who assisted with 
the project evaluation: Paul A. Allen, Dr. Ernest W. Chick, Louise 
Crawford, John M. Curry, Wylene P. Dial, Galetea Ewing, Mildred 
E. Fizer, Virginia R. Griffin, Gertrude Humphreys, Dr. Marilyn A. 
Jaifvis-Eckert, Bruce M. John, William^ P. Johnston, *Julia 11. Lowery, 0 
Marie Nesius, Mary V. Pullen, Helen P. Quarrjck,' Dr. Richard H. 
Slavin, and Thoqnas E. Woodall. 

Specia^thanks are also due to Linda J. Wise for her careful work 
in typing the manuscript. 

Finally, the authors are most indebted to the residents of 
“Eastridge," “Valley's End", and “Campville"? because it is through 
them that the authors and the project staff gained the insights 
necessary to produce this evaluation study. 0 



Robert W. Miller 
Beryl A. Johnson 
WiPj. Smith 
Frederick A. Zeller 

Morgantown, West Virginia 
May 1971 
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.CHAPTER ONE 

/ • • * . -* 

; * , • * 

' Background, Alms, And Methods Of The Project -- 

4 * . m y * 

Introduction . * * .. ; . " 

One of the major • characteristics of the attention focused on 
poverty in the United States in the early 196Q's was the greatef 
emphasis given to urban rather than rural problems. It is not 
siirpising that urban^poverty was the chief concern. Although the 
existence of serious poverty in rural regions such as Appalachia was 
recognized, the cffsl$ proportions of urban problems, associated 
especially .with the poverty of the black ghetto, # posed a grea 
threat to the stgbjlity^of society. It seems logical, thereipf^TTfiat at 
the time, the thrust of emerging federal antt-pove^^5rograms (such 
as those authorized under the Economicj^pp^tunity Act of 1964)- 
was directed toward eradicating povej^y'lfTtirban areas* 

Yet, even, though the desifprWd emphasis of federal programs 
Were primarily orban^in^iature, the incidence of poverty was 
proportionately highcfni rural areas, The Presidents Commission oil 
Rural Povei^yMdescribed the condition in the folio wing, way: 

It may surprise most Americans to know that there is' * 
more ♦ poverty in rural America proportiopately, than in 
our cities. In metropolitan areas, oce person in eight is 
"poor, and in the suburbs the ratio is one in 15. But in rural 
areas one of every four is poor. All the rural poor do not 
live oil farms . . ~ most live in small towns and' villages. / 
On^y °« e in four of these rural families lives on a farm. 2 

^Moreover, the programs which were not urban in focus dealt 
inadequately with ruraj poverty, in large 'part ^because 
comparatively little was known ab^ul the nature and • specific 
problems of the rural poor — including how best to relate to them 
'within a program context. This problem was particularly, severe in 
large rural regions such -as Appalachia, which have a. long* histqcy ojf 
unemployment and poverty in addition to culturaf characteristics 
,which are apparently somewhat different from those of the- larger 
society. 3 • \ 

Tsee. lor example, Pete* Maerls and Martin Rein. Oilemmai of Social Reform (New 
York; Atherton Prev. 1967). rorar. analysis of tfae concern! which led especially to the 
community aetion component of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1 964/ * 

^United States Natiohal Advisory CorAminioil on Rural Poverty. The Pe&phe, Left 
Behind,, A Report (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office,. 1967 ).t>. 3. 

J ' ; ■' ' . 

. ■®Eor an anal y Ms of this see Thomas R. Ford. ed. The Southern Appalachian Region 
(Lexington; UnlverMty of Kentucky Press, 1962). v . 



It was against this backdrop of need for Ihc development of 
means to assist the rural disadvantaged that in 1964 ..West Virginia 
University’s Appalachian Center began a long-term effort to test 
ways of applying university extension programs to the problems of’ 
■/he people of three low- income rural West Virginia hollow 
communities. 4 The intent was to learn more about people living in 
low-income, rural, noufarm communities, as well as to test anti* 

' poverty. programs conducted by an agency not specifically created to 
administer sugli programs. 

\li^>r^4^sp()itsibility for the project was lodged Within the 
program strucH^-^uf^ Cooperative Extension Service of West 
Virginia University. functions as an integral part, 

of the University’s Appalaehianl^CTtUuweceiv^d special support for 
, its effort fYom^he Federal Extension the y.S. Department 

of Agriculture. •. <• * . 0 

The' ploblem obrural poverty constituted a special ''challenge to 
Cooperative Extension. The success, of Extension in /helping to-r^ise 
the (juality and* productivity of life in -rural America is well 

• documented and widely recognized.^ Under its umbrella of . federal, 

state and local cooperation, Extension had. effectively employed a 
special blend of problem-oriented Yesc^rbh and informal adulj, 
education to solve, a wide Grange of practical problems associated 
primarily with agricultural production, but also* including the 

* development of the human potential of rural areas. Yet, despite the 
success of Extension, rural poverty has remained a problem that 
resists solution. The rural nonfariii and marginal farm populations In 
particular continue to experience economic and cultural deprivation, 
notwithstanding the increased' prosperity associated with farming. 

Could Cooperative Extension more effectively utilize its network 
of county offices arid professional adult educators in an attack on 
rural poverty? The potential seemed great ^ for Extension to be 
effective in silch a thrust. 

. ^ Xhe Extension organization is comprised of a professional staff of 
considerable size, most* of which is physically located in field offices 
in the counties of every state. .Most of these counties throughout the 
country, and especially in a, region such as Appalachia, are 
predominantly rural, and many have poverty problems. The staff has 




4 The project was first conceived by a committee appointed by Dr. Ernest J. Nesius, 
Vice President of West Virginia University and head of the University’s Appalachian 
\ Center at the time. The committee included Dr. Richard SUvin, of the Appalachian 
Center, and Miss Gertrude Humphreys and Mr. C. P. Dorsey. State extension leaders of 
home economics and* youth programs respectively. The project proposal itself was 
prepared by Dr. Slavin and Mr. Bruce John, a West Virginia University rural sociologist. 

^Marion Clawsbn, Policy Directions for "u.S. Agriculture . (Baltimore; The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1968), pp. 163. 205. 
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for the most part a "rural orientation, is trained jto work with rural 
people on subject matter of rural concern, and is intimately familiar 
with the social, economic, and physical characteristics of. the counties 
which are its responsibility. In addition, the organization can call 
upon the research and conceptual skills of its university- based staff 
and possesses the potential of incorporating into its efforts the broad 
range of knowledge which exists within the total university. 

To a great extent the challenge to Extension was to focus its__ 
program efforts upon a new client group. ,An observation made'fiy 
t seveYal of the West Virginia University project staff was that previous 
to the time the project was undertaken,’ Extension in West Virginia 
, was reaching only tfyc middle- and upper-clasp communities in most 
counties. Thus, with the .possible exception "of 4-H clubs, which 
reached some low-incoine youth through association with the^public 
schoois, low-inconie communities were apparently not represented jn 
various Extension activities. 

f g ^ ** • / 

Failure to include the poor in Extension programs represents, in 
part, the generalized isolation of low-income groups, from the 
mainstream of society. The task of Extension was to incorporate into 
its programing more specific and effective efforts to include rural 
low-iiwotrie groups, and to tiirn its considerable potential for'problern 
solviim to the assistance of such groups. 

The /jims of the Project 

Suited simply, the aim of the West Virginia Special Needs 
Projec^ 6 was to learn more about how to work effectively with 
low-jnchme, rural, nonfarm groups. It was intended that in pursuing 
this aim, innovative techniques for. work with such groups would* be 
developed and tested, thus generating a base^of knowledge and 
methodslwhich would help support more general and effectiv e efforts 
by Extension to eliminate the ills associated with rural poverty. In 
f the words of one of the individuals responsible for the overall 
guidance of the project, it amounted to an ‘ educational research 
project.'' Other staff members revealed a similar understanding of the 
r«ims of the project by referring to it as a “test situation for 
Extension.’’ ' ^ 

The aim of the project was based on recognition that rural, low- 
inconie people tend to be isolated in several respects. They arc often 
isolated geographically and lack access io effective modes of 
transportation. 7 Thcy are isolated from opportunity for economic self- 
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As explained in the Preface, the project was supported in part by a “special needs” & 
grant from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Hereafter, .the project will sometimes be 
referred to as the Special Needs Project. « . . 

7 Jack E. teller. Yesterday ’s Peopte (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1965). 
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, sufficiency and perhaps even from other people with solid ties to 
jobs and income.* They are isolated culturally and often have limited 
access to groups, agencies, and institutions which influence * local. 
events . 9 They may be isolated psychologically, lacking the hope and 
self-confidence necessary to overcome some of the barriers they face . 10 

Thus, the aim* was to develop Extension programs which would 
help rural low-incomg people acquire the skills, knowledge, attitudes, 
_jmd emotional resources necessary to break out of isolation and 
hopefully, inwhe long run, to rise from poverty . 11 

iii pursuing these aims, the project incorporated an approach 
combining new methods and program emphases with the established 
West wirginia University Extension program and personnel. At the 
same (time, the project was designed to accommodate, considerable 
flexibility. It was anticipated that ability to modify the project as it 
was being conducted might be needed, inasmuch as comparatively 
little was known about the types of problems that might be 
encountered in working with low-income families. in their community 
settings 12 I 

T\he project focused originally 'on three areas of activity: youth 
development; home improvement; and increases in the families' 
income. As. will be described later, the focus on family income did 
> not materialize fully during the course of the; project. 

The development of programming thrusis centered on the family 
as a unit-constituted a subsidiary goal of the project. It was felt that 
if the-family unit could be fully engaged, the strength of the family 
itself could be increased and, in turn,j positive influences on 
individual development of^Tamily members could be generated. The 
emphasis on the family recognized the J limitations involved ui 
working to assist the disadvantaged through concentration on special 
age, sex, or interest groups when, in fact, interdependency and 
mutual influence among people are salient factors in human 
development. Thus, the hope was that through the family the total 
community could be rekched, thereby , creating a broad climate ih 
l which opportunities for personal growth might be maximized.. 

*Robert W. Miller and Frederick A. ZeUer, Social Ptychologlcal Factor $ Associated 
with Response*' to Retracing. Institute for Libor Studies, Research Series No. 2, West 
t Virginia University, Morg^pojrn, September 1967. 

9s 
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’Weller, op. cit. 

Miller and ZeUer, op cit. 



According to some writers, general societal .forces were already operating in this 
direction. See, for example, John Photiadis, Change jin the Rural Southern Appalachian 
Community (Morgantown: West Virginia University Bulletin, Series 69, No. t-10, 1968). 
At the time this volume was written, however, it was clear that such “forces were not 
strong enou^i to contribute rigniflcantly to solution of the problems at which the 
Special Needs Project was directed. - i 

' ) e la Thh is not to say that there was not a fairly extenrive literature on the subject or, for 
that matter, conridsrable undocumented experience derived from program efforts in- 
tended to assist the disadvantaged. The point Is that those who designed the project’s 
baric approach may not have been fully aware of .that literature or confident enoup hi 
Its general applicability to their plans. / 
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It is important to stresS^Jbjit the Special Needs Project was based 
on the belief that education was an important potential means for 
breaking the cycle of ineffectuality and dependency which seemed to 
characterize many of the rural disadvantaged. An assumption was 
that the problems of the poor stemmed in part from a« faulty life * 
style associated with a lack of knowledge and experience. It was. 
believed that these life styles could be modified by, exposure to 
appropriately structured eduoational experiences. Thus; improvement 
in the economic welfare of the poor would first require changes in 
people and 9opr\munities. Improvement in income would have to be 
achieved over time, rather than though shnH rang* program efforts 

To be sure, implicit within the aims of thfe project was a clear 
intent to develop* the means tc raise the level of economic welfare of 
the^ural poor. Howevet, the success of programs was' not to be 
judged solely by an economic criterion. It was felt that Extension 
could be of important assistance if it could develop a way to help 
improve a variety of life conditions of rural &sadvantageti people, 
possibly including health,' housing, cultural experiences, the level* of 

services available, and others. \ 

% " 

The Project Staff • 

. • * 

The staff°of the project represented personnel from all levels of 
Extension activity in the State. The overall direction of the Special 
Needs Project was the^responsibility of one of the Appalachian 
Center's Area DireQtors/Shortly after the project was funded, two 
Extension agents were appointed to the area office to work full time 
on i(ie project. Somewhat later, after the communities to be included 
in the pilot project * were selected, the Extension agents — 
agricultural, home demonstration, and 4-H — in the counties in which 
the communities were located assumed project responsibilities Jn 
addition' to their normal work^ loads. Additionally, state-level 
Extension leaders and their staffs 1 provided assistance to the project 
in their various fields of competence. - 



In order to provide area-level administrative and program services to the sounty 
offices, the Watt Virginia Univerdty Cooperative Extension Service maintains dx arpa 
offices, each with its own director and several area-level specialists. Since the program 
eras planned from the outeet for communities all located within one of the areas, and 
dace the dfcwdkor of that area was involved in the dedin of the project, it was tfcoutfit 
that he was the most toficil choios to serve as the project's director. 

**Some w era Extension Service staff me m b er s and others ware not. The Appalachian 
Center Is a consolidated ufdverdty Extension organization made up of Cooperative 
Extension and a number of other Extendon and research programs including the 
folowing: Manpower and Labor Studies; Social and Behavioral hew arch Pro-am; 
Mining and Industrial Extension; legal Extendon; fiudnem Extendon. In addition, the 
staff of the Appalachian Canter worked cooperatively with a number of other col lag ea 
and divtdons of West Vftrtfnla Univerdty in the conduct of this project. 








. « 

. The Federal Extension Service provided liaison personnel, who 
worked throughout the five-year period with the West Virginia . 
U niversity Extension staff taking part in the project. 

. V • 

o * * 

Selection of the Test CommUhities * 



Approximately sixty communities in five southern West Virginia 
\ counties were surveyed in search of appropriate settings lor the 

\ , * project. 15 A principal criterion guiding the search was that the , 

communities ultimately selected for inclusion in the project would be 
■ ones without previous experience with Extension activities. Inasmuch 
as West Virginia had awery active Extension program over the years, 
this meant that the target communities would have to be among the 
more isolated of the states communities, located farther back in the* 
“hollows" and on the mountain ridges. 

County Extension agents provided the area agent with maps, 
directions, and guided tours when possible. In total, thirty-five days / 
v and 4,(KH) miles in travel Were spent surveying communities which 
might be included in project. Many of these communities were 
accessible only by muddy dirt* roads or roads in creek beds, and 
#- sometimes there were no roads at* all. One observation made by the 

area agent was that the farther one traveled off the paved highways, 
the more disadvantaged the people became. 

However, even in areas which appeared to be ° disadvantaged 1 
(generally characterized by the area agent as those with “appalling” 
housing), one feature which became evident wa" that families with 
middle-class incomes often lived next door to lower-income families, 

- thus makirig.it difficult to find communities consisting of only the 
disadvantaged! Since it had been planned to work with communities 
in which most residents were disadvantaged, this factor made the 
community selection process more difficult. In addition, since the 
* project plan included work with youth, low-income communites with 

children were sought as opposed to communities in which out- 
migration of; the younger generation had occurred, leaving behind 
only middle-aged and aging adults. 

The final selection of the communities to be included in the 
project Was made after the number of potential communities was 
reduced to fifteen. Three criteria were employed in choosing the ■- 



communities: * 

. V 

^1) Number of test communities to be included in the project — 
it was felt that the project staff could not handle more, than three 
‘communities, and yet three different types of communities would * 

■ S' s , . * 

tS.The survey . wajf carried out by one of the two area extension agents assigned lo the 
project. * ) ■ 

. ' 

i » *. . 
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lend diversity that could help decide whether various techniques 
« could be applicable and workable under different sets of. 



circumstances; ■ % * 

(2) Distance from alea headquarters — it was thought advisable 
to keep driving distance' to each of the three communities to a 
maximum of oml hour, since the area staff, including the project 
director, would be commuting from headquarters and, in addition, it 
was, anticipated that there would be out-of-town visitors to the 
project who would have a limited aiVtount of travel time; 

1 (3) hfvijui lack of contact with. Extension — it was thought to 

be desirable to work with communities representative of Appalachian 
hollow communities with little previous contact wity Extension in 
order to determine the degree to which Extension could respond to 
unmet needs and clientele characteristically different from those 
typically served. 

As it turned out, two of the communities selected had not had 
any Extension activities prior to the beginning of the project, and the 
third had had only a 4-H group headed by a teacher in the local 
elementary school. Only one community was chosen per county so 
Qat each of the three county staffs could concentrate its efforts in 
one area. This, approach was employed to distribute the experience 
, of working with low-income families among a> larger group of 
Extension agents than would have been possible had the project 
been limited to communities in one county.' ■ 

The three communities selected for the project were Eastridge, a 
• rural ridge community of thirty-eight families, Valley’s End, a . 
deadend hollow community of thirty-five families located 
immediately outside the city of the area headquarters, and 
Campville, a sprawling community typical of many former coal 
/mining towms in Appalachia?*Boundaries had to be established in 
Campville limiting the area embraced by the project to ejghty-seven 
families, since the entire community, which stretched for miles, 
included hundreds of families. The area chosen was that nearest to 
the public elementary school located in the community. Henceforth 
in thiSj«aport, the term Campville refers only to that area. 

Detailed descriptions of the three communities are provided in 
Chapter Two. 

The Methodology end Content of the Project 

The specific elements of the methodology and program 
approaches that comprised the West Virginia project during its initial 
stages were developed at a series of meetings held between May and 
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August of 1964. Participants ip these meetings included 
representatives of the Federal Extension-Service anc) both campiis 
and field-based staff of the West Virginia Cooperative Extension , 
Service. The plans which emerged centered on an initial program 
thrust in the area of early childhood education. It was decided that 
the early childhood education program should serve not only to 
provide growth promoting experiences for childrep, but alftf as a 
means to engage parents, and especially mothers, in program 
activities. In addition, it. was decided that a survey of all families in 
; the three test communities should come prior to the launching of any 
'• program activities. 

The survey was to provide information about the' communities 
and their residents * that could be used for subsequent program 
planning. The information collected was also intended to serve as 
baseline data for descriptions of the project and subsequei^ efforts, at 
evaluation. The questionnaire used in the survey*, wfcs designed by 

* Federal Extension Service representatives and University Extension 
personnel. It was pretested in communities similar to those chosen for 
the projectf*The entire county Extension staff in each of the three 
counties participated in administering the questionnaire. 

Essentially, the survey collected information from the residents 
concerning their education, occupations and sources .of income, 
mental and physical disabilities, housing, water supplies, appliances' 
in their homes, and* attitudes toward their communities. Also, ratings 
were # made by the interviewers on , the interior and 'exterior 
appearance and condition of the homes 4ind the cleanliness and 
clothing of the residents. TJiis f information was necessary to 
determine the extent of deprivation in the communities, the? types of 
programs which conceivably could be attempted, and what’ if any, 

* leadership existed within the communities through which the project 

staff could begin their efforts. The survey also included questions 
pertaining to the early childhood education 0 program, under 
consideration as the initial undertaking of the project. - • 

The personal contacts made with each family in the three 
communities in the course of administering the survey were helpful 
to the project staff for several differetif reasons. The information 
obtained from the community* residents was considered to be 
important in itself. But, in addition, the home visits also served* the 
purpose of introducing the Extension agents to the* communities and 
provided them with opportunities to talk with the residents and view 
their living conditions first hand. Moreover, residents gained the 
opportunity to find* out why Extension agents were in their 
communities. Of approximately 150 households contacted, difficulty 
in obtaining necessary information was encountered in only one case. 

17 8m Arfendix A for the interview schedule, 
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As the project progressed, reliance on home visits and personal 
contacts emerged as a central element Q f project methodology. 
Several purposes were served by maintaining contact with families in 
this way. * « 

First, the home provided a non-threatening setting in which 
rapport between project staff and community residents could be 
firmly established. Also, home, visits were the only effective means of 
Communicating with the families concerning the various programs. 
For example, it was learned that * posted or mailed notices of 
meetings and events were not effective 4n stimulating attendance, 
and notice of such meetings made by home visit more than six days 
in advance was likely to be ineffective as well. Thus, personal visits 
to every household shortly before an activity was scheduled were 
maqdatory for maximum participation. 

Anpther purpose served by home visits was that they provided. a 
context for informal problem -solving education. Through personal 
contact with the families, an opportunity was gained to help- farViily 
members with problems ranging from home repair to relationships 
with public helping agencies. Not all staff members were equally 
effective in suqh a role, nor were all families eqlially responsive. 
However, the staff reported that Jiome visits generally became longer 
ay the project progressed and community residents gained more 
confidence in the agents. Moreover, the families generally seemed to 
. enjoy the visits' 

The extent to which the staff came to rely on personal contacts 
through home visits as a program method was consistent with the 
basic project philosophy and design. Home visits represented an 
approach which stressed that problems of the rural disadvantaged 
could be alleviated through educational programs centered on 'the 
family. Moreover, personal contact in the home was consistent with, 
the one-to-one educational techniques which had proved so successful 
for . Extension in pai»t efforts , to < improve (he quality of life for 
American farm families. 

• In addition, a patient, personalized, home-centered approach to 
work with the' disadvantaged -was logical in view of existing 
information concerning the anticipated problems 'in working with 
disadvantaged people in general; and the isolated, rural pdbr of 
Appalachian in particular. Appalachians especially have been pictured, 
correctly or incorrectly, as independent, withdrawn and somewhat 
suspicious of strangers, family oriented, and lacking * in the 
aggressiveness necessary to seek out and cope with relationships to , 
programs or agencies that could be of assistance to them?*In the 
opinion of the project staff, home visits were important because the . 
people did approximate these characteristics. 

- *0 . 
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Fur example, in the opinion, of one University-based staff 
member who spent a considerable amount of time .working* on the 
project in its early stages, attempting to initiate a program with low- 
income people was more time consuming than it would have been 
with middle-income groups. As sh$ ‘put it: 



It took much Idnger than anyone thought. One of the 
main differences with working with low-income people 
versus middle-income people was that it was more difficult 
to gain the confidence of the peofAe, to establish some 
rapport with them. There were so many negative 
influences, negative feelings that the people had to 

* ' , overcome. They ‘had beei^ taken advantage of so much in 

the past that the agents who came in had to do a lot of 
reassuring before the people would, accept'them and really 
i believe that they didn’t have some ulterior motive. It took » 
time, a i lot of time, to reassure them that we Weren’t trying 
to get something from' them. 

1 ' 1 * „ a’ • 

* «' { 1 

Although there is no way of evaluating the” ultimate impact of 
the home visits as an educational strategy in its own right, there 
^ obviously was a potential in this approach to provide Jow-jncqme 
people With some of the information and self-confidence, ne^te^stry to 
bridge * the gap of knowledge and . psychological readiness that 
seemed to stand in the way of taking the action necessary to solve 
some of their problems. 

It is easier to judge the value that the visits had in facilitating 
citizen participation in the four major program, thrusts Which 
developed over the course of the total project. The judgment of the 
project staff and the evaluation team is that the * visits were 
instrumental jn building necessary levels of citizen support for these 
programs. In this regard, the home visits could be considered the 

* basic element of project methodology, for without them it is doubtful 
if the major program components o£ the project could have achieved 
even modest success. (The role of home visits jn each of the Specific 
program components of the project will be touched upon in 
subsequent chapters.) 

As has been indicated, four major programming efforts evolved 
during the course of the project: early childhood education, health 
education, recreation and youth Activities, and community 
development?*rhe early childhood education program was by design 
the first program to begin after the initial 'community household 
survey which included an assessment, of the opinions of community 
residents concerning the establishment of an early childhood 



1 ® Described in turn’ in Chapters Three throutfi SU. 
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education program. An overwhelmingly positive response from the 
communities gave impetus to (the program, which was begun in the 
latgy fall and early winter of 1964. 'The decision 1 6 begin formal 
'programming with an .effort in early childhood education was based . 
in part on the assumption that there would indeed be support for a 
program which promised to aid the growth of childreh, As 
experience proved, such a program cpuld thus serve as an entree to 
the cooperation which would be needed in the Community to 
establish additional programs. 

The early childhood education program was designed to provide 
learning experiences for both children and their mothers. The major 
aim was to narrow the "cultural gap** between the disadvantaged 
child and the mainstream of society by providing the»children with 
the types )of experiences most middle-class preschoolers have as a 
matter of course. 

This health education program began in 1965 with a 
comprehensive health Survey conducted in all three test communities. 
Crowing in part out of the success achieved in providing necessary 
innoc'ulatioruk for the children participating in The early, childhood 
education program, in part out of recognition of serious health 
problems in the cominunities, ? and in part out of the interest of two 
staff members oT 4he West Virginia University Medical Center, the 
health, program included, in* addition to the survey, free 
comprehensive medical examinations* for all community residents 
willing to take them,' follow-up consultation and referral, and 
specially designed health education classes. As in the development of 
the .early 'childhood education program, home visits and . 
organizational efforts of the project staff were instrumental in 
initiating the program and carrying it through to completion^ 

A third program thrust in recreation for youth was also begun 
during the summer of 1965. Since 'summer camping programs and 
organized recreation had been for many years a vital part of 
Extenkk>nY4-H program, an effort was made to extend the potential 
benefits of these programs to the disadvantaged youth of the thrpe 
> hollow communities included in the pilot project. Furthermore, there 
was some feeling that the work with preschool children, which by 
that time had been successfully organized, should be expanded to 
include children of all ages. 

The purpose of the summer recreation program, which included 
a weekly recreation day throughout the summer and a community 
day camp at the epd of the summer', was to satisfy the need for 
recreational activity among children from six to sixteen, while at the 
same time stimulating the development of good health habits and 
skills of teamwork and Interpersonal relations. 

From mid- 1964 To 1967. the home visits and the continuing 
administration of the special programs in early childhood education. 
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health education,y6nd \ecreation for youth were the major elements 
of the project. Fpra variety of ’ reasons described later, the centers 
for preschool experience around which the early childhood education 
program had beeh designed had ceased operations in all three 
communities %y the end of 1966. The health education and recreation 

• programs continued Jthrough 1967 and 1968. * . u 

An additional program efftfrt was begun in 1967. At that time, 
\ ^the staff considered it important to initiate an attempt to develop the 

* community leadership necessary to extend community 'improvement 
activities beyond the life of the project. Although the potential need 

* for a community development program and the possibility of testing 
community development approaches had been recognized from the 
beginning of the project, it was not until 1967 that priorities in the 
assignment of available staff resources permitted the establishment of 

. such a program. The aihn of the program was to organize the 
residents of two of the communities around self-directed efforts to 
study and assess various community problems, and then fo create 
linkages to agencies in the wider community with capabilities of 
assisting in problem solution. * 

Thus, in the course of its developmentAhe project offered a 
diversity programs for residents of the three disadvantaged 
communities. The programs were directed fundamentally, toward 
prov iding residents with the knowledge and experience necessary to 
achieve improved levels of education and health, and to a lesser 
extent toward improvement in the delivery of certain services from 
existing agencies in the broader community. All programs were based 
in part on a foundation of positiv e relationships between residents 
and project staff, established through home v isits. 

The Purpose and Method of the Evaluation Study 



The purposes of the present study are: 

(1) to describe the major components of the West Virginia pilot 

project; % - 

(2) to ev aluate the project's program structures, and processes, 
and its staff organization and administration; 

(3) to evaluate the outcome of the project as compared to its 

goals. '■'■'■/ . ' ... 

Since the .primary goal of the project was to learn how 
Cooperative Extension might work more effectively with the rural 
disadv antaged, its success must.be measured in part by the extent to 
which {.he project generated knowledge of potential usefulness to the 
design of future projects. In addition, however, its success must be 
weighed against tfie intent of the project to initiate changes in the 
• behavior of the disadvantaged leading to improvements; in the quality 
of their lives. 




' Moreover, there are other questions to be examined. The project 
constituted an intervention into the social equilibrium Which existed 
in the test communitiesr-What Was the extent of ,the resulting 
disturbance in social relationships,' if any, and what qualitative, 
j$erha(/s unanticipated, changes occurred? In addition, what changes 
occurr^ within the Appalachian Center, which found itself working 
with new clients* and using techniques different from those 
customarily used? * • 

♦ Answers can be provided more easily to certain of these 
questions than toothers since the available data do not relate equally* 
wpll to all pertinent questions. Much of the data uporf which this 
report is based were obtained after the completion of the project 
Even though much of this information was compiled by thejiroject 
staff during the course ,of the project, and was> interfiled foi 
evaluation purposes, it wa$ not recorded in respOna^toHhe^needs of a 
systematic evaluation plan and js ciq^queptly lacking to certain 
respects as a basis for evaluation. * 

Among the documents providing the data for this study are 
annual staff reports, reports of special meetings, correspondence, 
special program repdrts, survey data * collected from community 
residents at the Outset of the project, data from the health survey, 20 
and publications of staff ambers prepared during the project. 21 

The evaluation study generated additional data. Prior to the end 
Of the project, the staff completed questionnaires that > provided 
information . about every' family participating in the project 22 Each 
community was described in profiles prepared by the county agents 
in response to a v second^ questionnaire?*] In addition, the evaluation 
sfaff conducted and tape recorded interviews'with ’ivery prbject staff 
member during the winter and early 'spring of 1969-70. 24 The 
evaluation staff also made on-site visits to the test communities at the ( 
time the present evaluation study was launched - dufing the latter 
portion of the fifth y§ar of the project. 

The data were adequate for assessing certain short-run outcomes of 
"the project and helped to support judgments about potential long-run ~ 
outcomes as well. It was possible, for example, to establish that the 
'project resulted in certain types of new experiences for community 
residents, and levels of participation in .these activities can be cited. 
Furthermore, the data permit description .of the delivery of new 



*S«i Appendix 1 for text of the questionnaire used. \ ^ 

-H" 

22 See A ppendix C for a copy oft the questionnaire that wi» used.* 

>22 See A p pendix D for a copy of the q u e s t i onnaire that was used. 

1# *8h Appendix E for a copy of the interview schedule that was used. 
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services .to the communities. Before ‘and after data were used 
wherever possible to establish such outcomes. Long-run outcomes in 
the form of specific altitudinal changes in community residents, or 
changes in life style or economic* welfare were more difficult to 
document. Judgment on such outcomes has been reserved where^data 
are lacking. • ... ' * * $ 

Data from interviews with the project staff were relied upon j 
heavily in analyzing project processes and structures. It was possible, 
through these data, to identify numerous problem areas: in. project . 
design and administration; in direct work with the residents, in their 
hoities; and in the special programs. In addition; the interviews 1 

provided information on certain ^vents and circumstances associated k j 

with the project which was of considerable use in reaching judgments j . 
on outcomes. \> ■ . ! 

A Summary of Evaluation Findings \ 4 

In the chapters that follow, V the programs, methods, j 

administrative processes, and outcomes of the West Virginia project, i 

are described and analyzed in detail. Certain of the findings*’ and; 
conclusions of this evaluation, concerning \the achievements , of uK * = 
project in pursuit of its aims and th$ problems encountered, Tare ' * 
highlighted here 'to complete the overview \>f the project thus far 
presented. 

A fundamental aim o£ the project was to establish ana conduct 
programs of university Extension within disadvantaged “ rural 
communities previously untouched by Extension and, in the process, 
generate information concerning ways of successfully assisting the 
rural poor. Implicit within this aim was the intent to help residents of a 
disadvantaged test communities to improve their social and economic 
well-being. \ >. 

One conclusion of the evaluation study is that\the project was 
successful to the extent thaf.it demonstrated that organizational 
structures can be created, new services delivered, and educational 
work Carried on by Extension in low-income rural communities. The 
establishment and functioning of the four component programs 
already mentioned are evidence of such success. 

As described in the following chapters, these programs were not 
estibli4>cd Without difficulty. It was necessary for the project staff to 
work hard and persistently, especially to get the\ programs 
established. Their existence provided concrete benefits' to *the 
residents of the communities in the form of new opportunities to 
improve levels of health, education, and community service** and jif 
general afforded a broadened range of alternatives for \activity 
related to personal and community development.- A systematic 
desciiption of these .programs, including processes follpwed. 
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■■ pro blems encountered, and specific apparent outcomes, comprises a 
substantial portion of the present study. » » ° 

Several unanticipated consequences .jof the project can also be 
classified as achievements. Perhaps the most impc rtant of these is that 
the preschool program came to serve-an important role as a pilot for 
the establishment of the Headstart program in West . Virginia. 
Another unanticipated outcome was . that the ^ealth education 
program which was begun in the 4 communities came in time to be 
organized arid conducted in many’ other isolated locales' in the State. * 
However, perhaps the most important findings of the evaluation 
study were not those that centered on the degree of success* achieved 
iajmproving the welfare of the people, but rather those concerned' 
with problems encountered in working with the disadvantaged 
residents of the communities, and the shortcomings in project 
administration and design. Identification of such problems and 
shortcomings was a prime aim of the project since it was hoped that 
greater knowledge of problem areas would constitute a basis for 
improvement in the effectiveness of future 'work with ^ow-incbme 
rural groups. . * , * . 7 , * 

Chief among the difficulties which ardse in working with the 
people was the amount of time and attention it was necessary to give 
to personal contacts with the families and one-to-one recruitment of 
program participants. r,To gain acceptance fof the various programs 
and encourage the family members to participate fully in them 
. required building a solid, trusting relationship which would support 
. effective communications and cooperation between staff members 
and families. 

The choice of initial program thrusts seemed to facilitate the 
engagement of 'the people in program activities during early’stages 
of the project and seemed a particularly crucial element of prpiect 
design. However, it was also found that participation in* progriitffc^ 
was hard to sustain. The importance of designing programs to deliver 
fairly continuous, copcrete satisfactions to stimulate, participation thus 
emerged, not unexpectedly, as an important factor in working with 
1 the rural poor. # 7" 

Status relationships among residents* of the communities and the" 
influence of existing community institutions such as the church and 
the dominant political party was found to be important to program 
success, especially in two of the three communities. Effective work in 
the communities thus required knowledge of community structures 
and * influences and modification of program approaches when 
necessary in ordei* to adapt to the unique characteristics *>f each 
community. . * , 

Finally, among key lessons learned about working in low-income 
communities, the importance of sensitivity to the residents rights of 
privacy and needs for pride and self-esteem is especially prominent, i 
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When publicity or research activities associated with programs are 
not controlled to protect the rights and sensibilities of residents of 
low-income communities (as unfortunately was the case with certain 
types of publicity concerning the* West Virginia project) the result 
can be harmful to cooperation and in the extreme can destroy any 
working relationship with a community. 

In addition to its focus on knowledge generated by the project 
concerning problems in Establishing and maintaining working 
relationships with low-income* groups, the evaluation ^Iso stresses 
certain apparent shortcomings in project design and administration. 
Chief among these was a lack of follow-through on programs. For a 
number of possible reasons, (discussed in Chapter Seven), the 
programs begun in the communities were mot sustained with vigor 
throughout the project and none survived past the end of the project 
funding period. The administration of the project can fairly be 
faulted for this result which could have led to frustrated expectations 
oh the part of community residents*. 

The laick of program follow-through was compounded by the 
absence of a well-developed conceptual scheme which could h^e 
guided the over-all thrust of the project and helped to cumulate the 
worthwhile effects of the separate project components. In the 
absence of conceptual J guidelines there seemed to have been a 
tendency for; the goals and methods of the project to be associated 
with the interests and experiences, of the staff members rather than 
with the requirenn of a rational project strategy. * . 

Other faults in project design and administration brought out in 
the evaluation are: the absence /of completely adequate project 
leadership; insufficient attention ..to in-service ’ staff training; the 
failure to include a systematic evaluation effort as part of the project 
from its beginning; and budgetary restrictions which created 
unnecessary problems for the staff. 

In addition, certain project staff members working in the 
communities apparently experienced conflict betwetfn^the demands 
of their pro/ -?t job role and the time required to perfornTregular 
duties in their counties. Others experienced conflict between their' 
personal needs and preferences and the requirements of working 
with rural poor. ' * 

* . Lastly, it is a conclusion of the evaluation study that the project’s 
strategy for assisting the rural disadvantaged was lacking seriously in 
attention to their economic problems. The improvements which the 
project, as designed, might have generated in the economic Welfare 
of the people were problematic and possible only in the very long 
run. Work for change within the economic sphere would have been, 
difficult and the staff was not well prepared to pursue it. Yet, the 
economic problems of the people were pressing, and in. the opinion 
of the evaluators more could have, been done within the framework 
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, of the project to help alleviate those problems. This^ Would have 
required more attention to work with agencies, institutions,’ and 
influential persons to initiate changes in the social and economic, 
environment which confronted the' people, leading to greater 
opportunity for their economic self-sufficiency. 

'« Such work might have included attempts to effect changes in the 
attitudes of those .who could have; been of assistance to the 
disadvantaged but were not, changes in the extent to which programs 
of separate agencies were integrated, and changes to facilitate 
referral and acceptance of the disadvantaged into job training 
programs. * . . 

These findings, together with a full description of what was done 
in the project, why jt was done, and the nature of the conditions 
encountered in the communities are elaborated in the following 
pages. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

i , 

A Social And Economic Profile Of 
The Three Communities \ 

* l 

This chapter is primarily concerned with a description of the 
communities and the presentation of certain basic data, useful for 
assessing the nature and effectiveness of .the project’s component 
programs analyzed in subsequent chapters of this report. This 
chapter touches on the following aspects of the three communities: 

. < 

(1) .Their topography, including linkages and 

* relationships with each other and with other communities, 
and other physical characteristics. Consideration is given 
to possible effects on the communities of isolation and 

* semi-isolation from the main currents of social and 
economic life. * 

(2) Comparisons bc<ed upon primary interview data 

# developed from surveys conducted in 1964, 1966 and 1968 
by the Special Needs Project staff, physicians and other 
medical personnel from the West Virginia University 

' Medical Center, and staff from the Social and Behavioral 
* Research Program, the Appalachian Center, West Virginia 
University. When available, secondary source data are also 
used. The major purpose of this analysis is to point up the 
social and economic conditions of the three study ~ 
communities relative to the parent counties, other adjacent 
or contiguous counties, and the State at large. Principal, 
emphasis-is placed on the following variables: population 
trends, age distribution, sex and marital status, education, 
employment, unemployment, labor force participation, 
income and wages. * * 

(3) Some conclusions on the existence of community as 
sociologically defined. 'L- 

The communities are located in three different counties in 
southwestern West Virginia, each within approximately an hour’s 
drive of two of the State’s largest urban centers. The three com- 
munities are quite small, with only the largest appearing on the 
-latest official map of West Virginia. • \ 






The Community of Campville 



Campville is (he largest of (he three communities included in this 
project Based on data collected by the Social and Behavioral 
Research Program, the population* of this community jn 1968 was 
slightly more than 200 people living in sixty-three households *(see 
Table 1). ’ 

This is one of the two predominantly hollow communities 
included in the project. .A creek runs the full length of the hollow, 
often Hooding the homes of residents Several small dirt roads branch 
off a narrow, paved road which extends the full length of the main 
•^hollow, Many of these unpaved roads whiyh branch off into what 
mfght^be called ,, sub-hollows ,, are impassable several months of the. 
year, contributing to the isolation of a substantial proportion of the. 
population. 

With but few exceptions, , private and public serv ices are 
substandard or n<>nexistent ilTtarnpvfHe. Uovv^w, there is a rather 
modern elementary school 'in the community "With — adequate 
recreational space for play activities. This scIhk)!, is said to be tKe^ 
focal point of the community. Largely because of the efforts of the. 
Campville v Community Problems Study t Cruup — an - action^ 
organization formed as a result of recommendations by the Special 
Needs Project staff — school bus service is available to almost all the 
children in the hollows who attend this school as well as to older 
sfudents who attend high school twelve /miles from Campville. 

There are two very small general, or country, stores in the 
community which are poorly stocked and tend to be relatively high 
priced. To a considerable extent only those without other alternatives 
shop in them. The nearest adequate. shopping facilities are in a town 
about twelve miles from Campville. There is no public transportation, 
aria when taxi service is available at all it is prohibitively exfiensive. 

A car pool is used by a small number of people employed in the 
^nearby urban center. With the exception of the elementary 
school playground, there are no recreational facilities available within 
the community. 

In summary, Campville might best be described as a hollow- 
‘creek community of poor roads, substandard housing, and inadequate 
or nonexistent public and private serv ices. It is a former mining 
community where coal once was king, but since the early 1930’s only 
abandoned and worked oilt mines and fully-loaded coal trains 
moving through the community have linked coal to its past; It is 



*Thls refers only to that portion of the area deafen* tad as Campville by the project 
staff for study purposes. The population of the community loosely defined as Campville 
by the people residing in the area is much larger. As a matter of fact, merely defining the 
comfnunity’s boundaries for the purposes of the protect was a matter of some concern to 
the staff when the project was started. 



representative of hundreds of other similar communities which are 
widely scattered and virtually hidden in the deep, well-foliaged 
hollows of Appalachia.- V 

The Community of Eattridge' 

Eastridge^ the smallest of the three communities, is best de- 
scribed as a ridge community. A small low-grade road, paved since 
the project began, extends a short distance into .the community, and 
an assortment of poorly maintained, near-impassable dirt and gravel 
roads run to homes scattered over the hillsides, The main road bisects 
the community and runs to the river which passes nearby. The 
summer homes and camps of several upper- and middle-income 
city residents located near this river provide sharp contrast to 
the homes of the other residents in the area. 

Eastridge is perhaps the most disadvantaged of the three 
communities. It is virtually without public or private services. There 
is no public transportation and travel by personal car is difficult over 
roads often near-impassable, especially during the winter months and 
early, spring. There are two smi^ general stores located one to two 
'miles from Eastridge which are used frequently by. the residents of 
the community. More adequate shopping facilities are available in 
the county seat about eight miles away. Some of the people 
infrequently travel to the city to shop. , 

The children incite community attend an elementary school 
about two miles away and the older stitdents attend high school in 
^ the county seat, There is a recreational area in the community 

* established as part of the pilot project, and some organized 

* Y°creational activity occurs. 

Jn summary, Eastridge is a very poof, tiny, isolated ridge 
pommunity largely dominated by fundamentalist church beliefs.. 
Margih&l farming, dirt roads (or muddy ones, . depending on the 
season), dug wells, dug privies, rundown housing and lack of 
entertainment characterize life here. 

Little or« nothing breaks the dreary routine for adults or 
inv igorates the younger members of the community. 
t 

The Community of Valley t End N 

Valley’s End isy small, dead-end hollow community with well- 
defindd boundaries/L nlike the other two communities in this project, 
there is but a single unpaved road which runs into the hollow and 
, deadends there, A small creek crosses this road several times, often 
making it difficult to travel by car. 

As might be expected, public and private services are poor or 
nonexistent. There is no public transportation (bus service), and taxi 
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service is prohibitively expensive and/or unreliable, as is 
transportation by a neighbor's private automobile — : which might 
cost as much as five dollars for a trip to a local store. There are no 
car pools except for one formed by a small group of women who 
work as domestics in a nearby city. * \ 

All students attend schools in the county seat about nine miles 
from Valley’s End. Until the project began, students were required to 
walk approximately one mile to the mouth of the hollow to catch the 
school bus. Subsequently, the roads were improved W that the school 
bus could come into the hollow to pick up the children near their 
homes. 

There is not even a small grocery story in this community. 
However-, ample shopping facilities are available about three miles 
away in a city of 20, (KM). This community is located in a very narrow 
hollow, and there is little, space available nearby for outdoor' 
recreational' activ ities. No adequate or safe building is available for 
indoor recreational and entertainment activities! 

* Valley’s End is a dead-end community of generally dilapidated 
housing. Ajthough closer to urban centers, it is probably more 
.isolated than the other two communities, although it is%an isolation 
related to the attitudes of the community residents regarding 
community development and outside assistance rather than to 
distance. 

/ •* • • 

Locational Characteristics of tfie Communities — A Summary 

The communities included in this project are not - extremely 
isolated from population centers when compafed to rqany other small 
hollow and ridge communities in Appalachia and in West Virginia. 
Each was no more than fifty miles from hubs of /employment and 
service activities in two.of West Virginia’s largest cities. Nevertheless, 
the problems related to isolation of these three communities are real. 

With* respect to transportation, most of the residents of these 
small hollow communities use personal cwfs, pay their neighbors for 
transporting them, or use taxi services. Bus service is either non- 
existent or inefficient in terms of the needs of the people in the areas. 

Geographical remoteness is k most serious obstacle to devising a 
strategy for community development which encompasses both social 
and economic dimensions. However, when the transportation system 
is nonexistent or poor the problems related to isolation are severely 
compounded. 



Population Trends 

9 

The communities included in the project have had considerable 
population loan. According to data obtained from personal interviews 
.conducted in the three communities by the University’s Appalachian 
Center in 1964 and 1968, population in the three communities 
decreased substantially between the survey dates. 

The decline in the population in the period 1964 to 1968 was 
quite severe relative to population changes in West Virginia and in 
moist of the counties in the State, and produced varied results. Two 
changes stand out most clearly: (1) The decline in the total 
population of the communities, and (2) The effects of this population 
•loss on the age and sex structures of the population. ' 

When the West. Virginia pilot project was begun in 1964, the 
combined total population of the three communities was 580, with 
the largest community (Camp vi lie) having a population of 261 -and 
the smallest (Valley’s End) having 15£. fly 1968, the total population 
of the three communities had declined by 22.6 percent (136 people), 
with Eastridge experiencing the largest decrease (38 percent) and 
Valley’s End the smallest (8.6 percent). As a result of the decline in 
population in each of the three communities during* * the 1964-1968 
time period, Eastridge became the smallest of the study communities 
. (see Table 1). 

That there has been substantial emigration of persons from the 
three project communities is not very/ surprising since there has been 
a relatively steady decline in West Virginia’s population over the last 
decades. With a 7.2 percent loss ‘of population in the period 1950- 
1960, West Virginia was one of only three states with a net 
population loss during the decade of the fifties? Data from the 1970 
U., S. Census of Population indicate that the State lost an additional 
6.2 percent of its population during the sixties with only ten counties 
experiencing net increases in population? It is interesting to note that 
the project community with die smallest population loss in the period 
1964-1968 was located' in one of the ten counties in, tfye State 
experiencing a net increase in population during the decade of the 
sixties. 



*U.S. DeataMl of Commerce. Statistical Abetrect of tht United Stein (WaaMmton: 
U.S. QoWfeuoaat Mnttaf Office, IMS), TiMaa IS and 14, pp. 14-15. 

*The Dominion-Newt, (U.S. Bwwu cl Cenaua Newt Katoaee? Morgantown, Watt . 
Virginia, Aim IS, 1S70, p. 4-A. 



Sex end Age Structure of the Population 

In analyzing the changing sex and » age structures of the 
population in the three communities (relative to national and state 
norma), four features stand out most prominently: (1) the ratio of 
males lo females, (2) the percentage of the population five years of 
age and under, (3) die percentage of the population sixty-five years 
of age and older, and (4) the median or average age of, the,, 
population. 

Ratio of Meier to Femmleain the Population " s . 

No data on the ratio of males and females in the population are 
available for West Virginia or for representative counties of the State. 
However, data for the United States indicate that the, ratio.changed 
from 49.1 percent male and 50.9 percent female in 1964 to 48.8 
percent male and 51.2 percent female in 1968. In other words, there 
has been continued growth in the representation of women in the 
United States population. 

Just the opposite trend seems to be developing in the West 
Virginia project communities Whereas • in 1964 there were 
proportionally'' more females than males in each of the three 
communities, by 1966 there was a marked reversal so that the ratio 
favored males. The most dramatic shift took place in the community 
of Eastridge, where the ratio changed from 48.2 percent male and 
51.8 percent female in 1964 to 53.0 percent male and 47.0 percent 
female in 1966 (see Table 2). Both the emigration of large numbers of 
people from these communities (many of whom were young women) 
and the decline of the fertility rate in these and other rural West 
.Virginia communities were probably two factors which contributed to 
this reversal. 

t * 

Percent Distribution of the- Population Five Years of Age and Under 

The proportion of the population five years of age and under in 
the project communities was inordinately high in 1964, being about 
twice that for the nations for West Virginia, and for many of the 
counties in West V irginia. 4 More significant than the community- 

*The proportion of the population «f the Uaitod SW«t five yean of age and under was 10.8 
perceat h i 19*4 aod 9. t pares at hi Hm. The proportion of WestVirghha's population under 
five years of age f»N froa 9.* pe r c e n t ia 1994 to 8.4 percent hi 1911. See U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Bureaubf the Census. Current Population Reports. Series Pt5, No. 333, March 30, 
1998. Series M5^ No. 418, F e b ruar y x 17. 1999, nod the U^S. Department of Commerce, 
ff lehti r a l Abstract of C/aMtd Stator, 1M8 (p. 15), and 18*8 (p. It). No comparable. data are 
available lor tha counties lor lha years 1884 and 1888. However, ia 1985 die percent of the* 
population under five years ef age ranged from 7.7 perceat hi Putnam County to 111 percent 
in McDowell County. See Leonard M. Sixer, ProfocUmt of Ho Fopulahon of Worn Virginia 
Co u ah e a by Ago gad Sou by 'Fkm fear toriod/ i 985- J 985, Office of Research and 
Development. West Virginia University, 1988. y 



noncommunity differentials, however, was the precipitous^ drop in the 
representation of this age group . in the population of the three 
communities. In two of the three communities (Campville excepted) 
the decrease was more than SO percent, with the reduction being th'e “ 

.. greater in Valley’s End where the proportion of, the population five 
years of age and under fell from 20.0 percent in 1964 to 8.63 percent' 

> in 1988 (see Table 3). ' „ 

4 

* S • 

Percent of the Population Sixty-five Years of Age and Older 

The proportions of the population five years 'Of age/and. under 
and sixty-five years of age and over are importantfor ifeverfcl reasons; 
Perhaps most importantly, these are the two largest dependency . 
groups in our population. Neither group is a productive segment of 
society while both are substantial consumers of goods and services. ** 
In 1964 and 1968 the proportion of the population of the three 
communities aged* sixty-five and over was low. relative to national 
aild state norms. With the exception of Campville^.slightly more than 
5 percent of the population of the Special 'Needs communities Were 
sixty-five years of age and over in 1964. s ,Although tHbre was an 
increase in the percent of the population sixty-five years and over in 
two of three communities in 1968 (see Table (3), the proportion of the 
population in this age group remained substantially below national ' 
and state norms.® _ * 

Median Age of the Population 

. While the population of the United ^States has been growing 
younger, that of the project communities has been growing older. In 
1964 the median age of the population in : two of the^ three 
communities was about 25 years, ^ compared to* 28,3 years for the'’ 



ft V- \ V. 

In 1964. 9.3 percent of (He population of the United State i were aged sixty-five and over, 
•while 9.9 percent of West Virginia's population fell into this age group. US. Department of 
Corf.merce. SMeNcai Abotroct of the W Stairi, 1967. p. 25. and U S. Bureau of the Genius. 
Curtin* fopuMea Beport* Series P-85. No. 333. March 30. 1966. No comparable data are 
available for West VI rgftnia counties in 1W4 or IBM. However, data for 1905 indicate that the 
percent of the population aged tiatyfive years and over ranged from 9 to 12 percent. See 
Leonard M. Sixer. Projections of she Population of Weat Virginia Counties bp Aga and Sex bp-K 
Fii* Poor Periods, IMS-1965. Office of Research and Development. Weal Virginia University. 
1966. 



•is 1966 the proportion of the population sisty-fi ve years of age and over *ras 9.6 percent 
and 10.6 percent for the United States and West Virginia respectively, forces (ages derived 
from U5. Department of Ccwamerce. fagged Abetrect of the United Steles, (1199). TbWe 26. 
p. 25. State figures from US. Department of Commerce. CssrreM fopdoUtm Beporte. Series P- 
25. No. 416. February 17. 1969. V , 
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United State#. By 1968, however, the median age of thepbpulation in 
all three ha<Uurpaued that of the population of the States. 7 

Outmigration seems to have had a rather pronounced impact on 
the age structure df the population of Eastridge. the population of 
this' community aged 16 years and* over grew from 59.4 percent in 
1964 to 69 percent in 1968. At the same timejTthe average age of the 
. population increased from 25.1 years in 1991 to 32 years in 1968. 
Perhaps' related to the rather sharp rise in the average age of the 
population in the Eastridge community was. the noticeable decline in 
the percent of the population - 16 years of age and under and Ahe 
decline in die average size of the family in .this community.* 

Educational Attainment 
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The educational level of those r who reside in the small remote 
hollow communities of West Virginia is very low relative to the 
average level for the United States. Under the most iidea[ : ^anditions, 
there are formidable obstacles to providing quality education for the 
poor. These problems are compounded where the remoteness of the 
communities makes it difficult to develop an efficient delivery system. 
Available data indicate that while the level of education in West 
Virginia has improved in terms of median school years completed by 
persons 25 years and order, moving from 8.8 years in 1960 to 10.0 
years in 1968, the educational gap may have widened. In i960 West 
Virginia fell only 1.8 years below the national norm for median 
school years completed for persons 25 years and older. By 1968, 
however, this gap may have widened to 2.1 years* * 

Data derived from household interviews conducted by the pilot 
prdject staff in 1964 and 1968 point up quite clearly the nature of the 
educational barrier which acts to thwart or retard progressive social 
and economic programs in the rural, nonfarm areas of the State. 
Although the data for the three communities are not strictly 
comparable with state and national norms cited above, they are more 
detailed and more revealing. 
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,. For example, in 1984 approximately S3 percent of the residents. of 
the Valleys End community nineteen years of age and over had 
seven yea/s of education or less. The Communities of Campville <md 
Eastridge had even larger proportions of their populations in this age 
group with sevcfn years *oY education or. less (43.9 percent and 44.1 
, percent respectively) (see Table 4).' * • . «* 

Relative to /Rational* norms, one would expect 4p find few high 
school and post~bigh school graduates in these small/ rural nonfarm 
communities. However, the proportion of the. populations of the three 
communities, nineteen years of age and over with twelve years of 
education or more appears quite low '•even for these remote, hollow 
communities. Only a little more thtfn 16 percent of the residents in' 
this age group jn twt> of the three communities (Campville and. 
Eastridge) and only 13 percent in one of them (Valley's End) had 
twelve years or . more education when thd initial interviews were 
conducted in the communities in 1984 (sfee Table 4 ). A more detailed 
analysis of the education of the population of the three, communities 
in I960 indicates that in two of theT three communities more than 60 
percent of the adult population had less, than nine years of education 
and 6 percent had three ye'ar$ 6f education or less. 10 

In terms of actual years of school completed, there was positive 
change for the State of West Virginia in 'the 1964-1968 period. The, 
educational levels in the three communities, however, remained static 
or changed jonly slightly during this time. For example, the average 
number of school years completed tor (he population (excluding pre- 
school age children) of the Eafctridge community was 6i years in 
both 1964 and 1968; Campville, 7.0 years in^l96^ and 7.7 years in 
1968; Valley's End, 6.7 years in 1964 and 7.1 years in 1968. If one 
considers. only the adult population not now in school ^he- change. in'^ 
the* educational "attainment of the population Jp the communities in 
the 1964-1968 time ( period is somewhat more encouraging, except for 
Eastridge, where the situation w6rsene<T(see Table 5). 

One can 'readily see at this point, that there are educational 
deficiencies among the populations of the smalf hollow communities 
of Appalachia. Such deficiencies ' presumably* constitute effective 
barriers to change, ami thus compound the problems of wooing* with, 
this segment of our population. These deficiencies also pose some 
important, questions ajtout the future of tbpse* and. other similar 
communities Ih this region. 1 * 



l0 5ee Ernest W. Chick, Marilyn A. Jarvis- Eckert, ud Roger e' Flora, ' Health Profiles of 
Three HoMmra fa We* VkgWe. FJW W$ti Virgimi* Mtdicmi /oerast. ^Mey*.19§0), Table 5, p. m 
15. This a pe e fal article im ha— i oe • — edteel survey of die three project coetmuaiUst 



coeiucted by the Weet Vfrgiato U mkvm f ty Medi ci! Ceeter in 1940. The results of this survey 
aM the coaNMiaity health pregraai are tiaadned ie detatf ia Chapter Four of this report. 
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( Measured by almost every accepted 'standard, West Virginia is a 
poor stated Although one must guard against simplistic analyses of 
this complex problem, it would be safe to conclude that much of the 
poverty among West Virginia families is directly related to a dearth 
of employment opportunities, hard-core unemployment, and low rates 
of labor force participation, especially for women (particularly 
married ones). , 

During the. decade of the sixties, only the more populous, 
progressive and industrialized counties in the State experienced 
growth in employment opportunities near the national average. 
Employment opportunities in the smaller, remote rural counties 
remained for the most part little changed and in some cases even 
diminished during this period. 

Official unemployment rates in the United States, excessively 
high during the first half-decade of the 1960’s and above full 
employment levels (ar. defined by more liberal economists) during the 
last half of the decade, were still quite low compared to 
unemployment rates prevailing in West Virginia’s counties at that 



yeaurs 1960-1966. During this time almost every county in West ( . ^ 
Virginia was classified as an economically distressed area by the 
U.S. Departments of Commerce and Labor. 11 .. 

The effects are evident and far-reaching in the general attitudes 
- of the people and in their decisions to search elsewhere for job 
opportunities. The large emigration of West Virginians to other states 
is, of course, symptomatic of the employment problems which plague 
the State and dampen the enthusiasm of its young and better- 
educated people. , . " 

Although the problems of unemployment in West Virginia do not 
■ seem as serious, now as' during the early , sixties, the official 
unemployment rates are still substantially above the national average 
. in several counties of the Stat^.* Further more, there are those who 
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Md/o» panMiat ml— ploriwrt. This It mM la Qaaald O. Sottata (ad .), Retraining Ike ... j 
Unemployed (Mtdlto t : UMvanlty of Wiaeoarife Pmm, IMS), p. SO. Thin book It 
SdoMtUv combimI «Hh noklta i of uaaMptoymant and aunpowt ntrainina in Watt 
Vlr#nia in tbt aaaly lMO’t. ^ 

1 *W«t* Vtapala'a official uaaaptoyatant into Ml tea about IS pafeant in 1060 to 6.4 
Meant la ISOS. la aovanl aoutfcaraWaat Vtapaia eouattat la 1S60, tha ntaa cf 
uaaaaploynMat t uwl tl St paieant. By IMS Om axtMMtly UB tataa bad baaa 
laduead by 40 to 60 parcaat. Wnt Virgin It Employment Trend*. July 1060, and 
Statistical Handbook, AS Serial 106 (Vohiaaa S, S, 4), 100, 110 and 114, Waat Virginia :.iW 
Dapaataaat of BaaptoyaMat Sacurlty, Chadaatoa, Waat VtegtnU. « 



time. Almost without exception the unemployment rates «in each of 
the counties was two to four times the national averages during the 
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have recently questioned the validity of the official unemployment 
rates and, after carrying out pilot studies in selected counties,'* feel 
that the official rate understates the^acfuaJ rale by 50 to 00 percent. 1 * 
Be that as it may, available evidence indicates that the problems of 
unemployment and underemployment impact more heavily, on the 
predominantly rural nonfarm counties of Appalachid. For numerous 
reasons, low wage rates and low rates of labor force participation (for - 
both sexes, but especially for women) are also most likely to be, 
concentrated in these rural nonfarm counties. The relationship 
between poverty and the low levels of labor force participation of the 
population has been noted by manpower researchers well acquainted 
with the problems of the Appalachian Region. • * ' 

- Since the pilot project communities were located in three' 
predominantly rural nonfarm West Virginia counties, " one ' would 
assume that the low income levels of the people are closely related to 
the factors discussed in the preceding paragraphs. 

The data presented in Tables 6 and 7 would seem to support the 
validity of this assumption. In these communities, as in many similar 
rural communities of West Virginia with little growth potential, most 
of the poor are those who are working full time for low wages\at 
unskilled jobs. The problem is further compounded by the absence Qf 
_a s econd family worker and excessive and long-term unemployment 
(see Tables 6 and 7). 

For example, in 1964 at least 51 percent of the adult members of 
households in all three communities were employed fulKtime (fifty tor 
fifty-two weeks), and in one of the communities (Eastridge) 67.6 
percent of the adult members of households were employed full time. 
Severe underemployment (part-time and seasonal unemployment) was - 
most problematic in Valley’s End with 27 percent of the adult 
members of households being employed from one to twenty-four 
weeks (see Table 6). Our data show that without exception the adult ’ 
members of the communities were* more successful in obtaining full- 
time employment in 1968. Although somewhat . less severe, the 
problem of underemployment was still serious in the three project 
communities. 14 

In summary, analysis of the data compiled from household 
surveys conducted in each of the three communities in 1964 and 1968 
indicates that the residents of the communities are largely semi- 
skilled qr unskilled, working a relatively .short work week for 

13 Sn* State Plan, ths report of West Virginia's Cooparattva Am Miwown Pfenning 
System Commit!#* tor (fecal year IMS, pp. a-t. The (feta pnmli l am am baaed on 
surveys conducted by Want Virginia's Department of employment Security In Chadae- 

ton. .... 

14 Mom than SO percent of the employed labor force of CrasgvMs la angraed in 
paitrgata m seasonal work. Seasonal and part-time emp lo yme n t me somewhat lea* 
dpaiAemt in tha communities of Eaefeidg* and. Valley V End. (Date eompUed from 
household ntrrsys of the this* communities by lb* Appalachian Center at West Virginia 
Uni vanity.) 



comparatively low wages. These problems are further compounded 
by the low rates of participation in the labor force and the absence 
from the households of a second wage earner who could supplement 
family income. 



Income 



• ** 

Income, particula r ly per capita income, is one of the most ' 

important variables in the standard of living index. In fact, income is ' 
often the only factor considered in the determination of the percent 
of the population that is poor. Measured by income and/or a battery 
of other criteria, most of the households in the project communities 
fall into the poverty category. ' 

In 1964 two of the three communities had average household 
incomes of about 92800. Household income in the third community 
(Campvilie) was nearly |200 less (see Table 8). With 67 percent of its 
households having annual incomes below 93000, Eastridge was 
perhaps the most impoverished of the three communities, followed by 
Campvilie (59 percent) and Valley’s End (49 percent) (see Table 9). 

Poverty is a complex phenomenon and one must guard against 
oversimplification in studying the problems of the poor. However, it 
seems safe to conclude that one of the principal. reasons families are 
poor (excluding for the moment age, disability, and unemployment) is 
because the head of the household or some other adult member of 
dhe household is unable to obtain a job that is income elastic — in 
other' words, a job where income expands with the expansion of the 
economy. Consequently, large numbers of the working poor remain 
poor (and even grow poorer relative to the general population) 
because they are stuck in dead-end, low paying jobs where wage 
increases seldom occtir, while Inflation takes an increasingly large 
share of their already meager take home pay. 

This would seem to be the case in the three communities. During 
the years 1964-1968, a period of general economic prosperity and 
rapidly expanding incomes in the United States, there was little 
change in the economic conditions of the communities. With over 52 
percent of the households in the three communities living income's 
below $.3000 in 1966, it appeared certain that the benefits of a rich 
and prosperous nation had not “trickled down” to these and other 
similar communities in Appalachia. 

Filially, it is important to note that although wages and salaries 
remain the predominant sources of income for the communities (and. 
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indeed, the nation), racial security benefits, pensions, and welfare 
t payments are playing increasingly important roles in the economic 
and social lives of the people in these and other communities of the 
United States (see Table 10). * 

Existence of Community in the Three Areas 

‘ ' * ** 

Throughout this report Campville, Eastridge, and Valley’s End 
are referred to as “communities.” However, as will be shown in the 
chapters which follow, many of the project activities explicitly or 
implicitly were designed to help the people in the areas function, 
perhaps for the first timei on a "community” basis. In other words, 
although the people imthe three areas resided close together 
physically, they ' apparently lacked the other characteristics of 
"community” in the sociological sense of that term which typically is 

defined as: ( ' 

° . 

A community is an inclusive group with two chief 
characteristics: (I) within it the individual can have most 
of the experiences and conduct most of the activities that 
are important to.him; (2) it is bound together by a shared 
sense of belonging and by the feeling among its members 
that the group defines for them their distinctive identity. 
Theoretically, the member of a community jives his whole 
life within it; he feels a sense of kinship With others who 
belong to it; «and he accepts the community much as he * 
accepts his own name and family membership. 14 

r 

At the beginning of the project, according to the project staff, 
the fanplies in the three areas were isolated not only from the outside, 
world but also from each other. 

, In all probability, the extent of group' attachment described by 
the term "community” is based in part on the extent of economic 
interdependence. In other words, the ' acceptance of norms which 
closely . regulate behavior and produce lasting relationships and 
deeply felt responsibilities can be the result of economic rewards to 
be had from such acceptance. Moreover, individual and family 
economic returns can be an interdependent part of a system which 
determines a "community’s” economic Returns, in which case the 
individual’s and family’s economic rewards vary in proportion to the 
total community’s economic rewards. Thus, the people in a 
community may be bound together by economic self-interest, the 
realization and maintenance of which force social interaction and 
facilitate community action. 

^UomH Broom and NSp Sclznick, Sociology, Third Edition (Naw York: Harper and 
Bow, 1BS3), p. 31. 
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' Clearly, as shown above in this chapter, the' people of Eastridge, I 
Campville and Val^y’i End do not share econdmic interdependence 
to the degree which usually is attained in the typical small rural 
community in the United States. Such economic interdependence as 
is found is exploitative in nature, such as in the cases of the ‘general 
stores or transportation arrangements, hardly the type of 
interdependence which would be productive ofj community solidarity. 
Indeed, the opposite result could be expected. 

Based on thii reasoning, it would appear that one of the 
alternative- strategies upon . which the project’s community 
development activities could have been based would have been, that 
of efforts to create economic interdependence. Instead, as will be 
described, project' components 'which emphasized the construction of 
community” tended to give insufficient recognition to the economic 
basis upon which communities may be built. Admittedly, such a 
strategy ..would have been moist difficult to carry out. given the limited 
dollar resources available to the project staff. > 
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